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Students and faculty gather in a circle on Jan. 28 in the Alliot Student Center for 30 minutes of silent protest 
against a possible war in Iraq. The Rev. Michael Cronogue, S.S.E. (left) organized the event. 


Between 25 and 30 students and faculty 
members gathered on Jan. 28 in Alliot 
_ Student Center to silently protest the possibil- 


ity of a war with Iraq. 


“It was important for me personally to 
stand in solidarity for peace,” said the Rev. 
Michael Cronogue, S.S.E., who organized the 
event. He said he plans to spend 30 minutes 
in silent protest each Tuesday beginning at 5 
p.m. in the Alliot lobby and possibly set up an 
information desk during lunchtime about war. 

“In a nut shell, it’s to raise the awareness 
of our Campus Community that possibly war is 


imminent,” Cronogue said. 
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OK’s 


By Shannon O’Brien 
Staff Writer 


The Student Association will 
donate 1 percent of its annual 
budget to a charity beginning 
next year after an amendment 
was approved at the Jan. 21 
meeting by a 54-1 vote. 

The St. Michael’s Charity 
Grant, which was proposed last 
semester, will be given to a char- 
ity or nonprofit organization that 
is in harmony with the mission of 
the college. 

Before the amendment, the 
positions of S.A. president and 
vice president were allotted a 
small portion of money that 
could be donated to charity, S.A. 
Vice President Tim Ross said. 

S-A: President Matt 
Monahan said this past year 
money was set aside for AIDS 





Student Association 


Widows in Tanzania. AWITA 
was founded by St. Michael’s 
political science professor 
Patricia Siplon to raise money for 
Tanzanian women and children, 
Monahan said. 

With this new amendment, 
the entire S.A. will now have a 
hand in deciding where the 
money goes, Ross said. 

“T think it is a great idea 
because it gives S.A. members 
more power,” Ross said. 

S.A. member Mark Hamylak 
was the only person who voted 
against the charity amendment. 
Hamylak said he thought the 
money might better serve St. 
Michael’s students if it were 
given directly to them. 

“T think it’s a great idea to 
donate money to a charity,” 


See DONATION, Page 3 


abroad. Now 


Changes abound 
for study abroad 


Students limited, 


less aid planned 


By Stefan Botchev 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s changed its 
study abroad regulations last 
month, and only 50 students will 
be allowed to go abroad in the 
spring from now on.-A capacity 
limit for the fall semester is not 
planned. Almost 90 students are 
studying around the world this 
semester. 

A second major change is a 
cut in financial aid from St. 
Michael’s. In the past, the entire 
financial aid that was awarded to 
students was available for study 
students will 
receive only 90 percent of that 
total. 

‘Such changes were forced 
upon the college due to its finan- 
cial situation, Study Abroad 
Director Kelly Cullins said. 

“This happened to all col- 
leges and universities around the 
country,” Cullins said. 

In the fall, St. Michael’s 
offered a buyout and health ben- 
efits to employees to cut costs. 


St. Michael’s President Marc 
vanderHeyden said the college 
has lost $1 million in resources, 
and endowments — which are 
basically college savings 
accounts on the stock market — 
are down. 

“The immediate future is not 
very good in terms of financial 
aid,” vanderHeyden said. 

But St. Michael’s recently 
received millions of dollars from 
donors, such as the $2.1 million 
gift from. Robert and Cynthia 
Hoehl and a $2 million gift from 
Tony Pomerleau. 

Donations help pay for proj- 
ects determined by the donors, 
vanderHeyden said. Discussions 
with donors about granting some 
money to financial aid for study 
abroad have drawn no takers, 
vanderHeyden said. 

Another new restriction is 
that St. Michael’s will now pay 
for only one semester abroad. If 
students decide to stay abroad for 
more than one semester they will 
have to pay the full costs out of 
their own pockets. 

The good news is residential 


See ABROAD, Page 2 


Under water 





Photo by Cherise LaPine 


A puddle sits in a Cashman Hall suite after a pipe burst on Jan. 22, 
drenching parts of the new building, completed this summer. Parts of 
the south side of the building sustained substantial water damage. 
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Excerpts from the Jan. 24-30 ay reports. Courtesy of the St. phe: 's iP Galler Office of "peatonte: | 


Friday, Jan. 24 
12:28 a.m. Vehicle stop at Ryan Hall” ' 
1:27 a.m. Theft at Alliot Student Center 
6:46 a.m. Vandalism along Johnson Avenue 
9:30 a.m. Towed vehicle from Ryan Hall 
4:19 p.m. Power outage at Ethan Allen Apartments 
5:17 p.m. Escort to Alliot Student Center 
9:03 p.m. Odor violation at Ryan Hall 


Saturday, Jan. 25 
12:36 a.m. Escort to Ethan Allen Apartments 
12:50 a.m. Alcohol violation at 100s Townhouses 
1:54 a.m. Suspicious persons at Alumni Hall 
2:00 a.m. Odor violation at Joyce Hall 
2:08 a.m. Drunkenness at Alumni Hall 
2:10 a.m. Drunkenness at Ryan Hall 
2:41 a.m. Vandalism at Founders Hall 
2:59 a.m. Vandalism at Hodson Hall 
3:46 a.m. Suspicious persons at Ryan Hall 
4:01 a.m. Suspicious persons at Ryan Hall 
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Fun Fact 
On the day Oakland 
Raiders quarterback Rich 


Gannon started Super Bowl 
XXXVII (37), he was exactly 
37 years and 37 days old. 


and sophomore Shemaine Rose 
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4:29 a.m. Suspicious persons at 400s ; Townhouses 8:15 p.m. Escort to Fletcher Allen Health Care ~ 
§:08 a.m. Suspicious persons at 400s Townhouses 9:22 p.m. Power outage at Linnehan Hall | 

4:10 p.m. Escort to off-campus location oe Me - 4 j 


5:08 p.m. Vandalism at Founders Hall Tuesday, Jan. 28 
. 12:39 a.m. Fire alarm it Ryan Hall 
Sunday, Jan. 26 
1:10 a.m. Alcohol violation at 400s Townhouses Wednesday, Jan. 29 


1:42 a.m. Alcohol violation at 400s Townhouses 12:36 a.m. Safety incident at Joyce Hall 


3:46 a.m. Fire alarm at Ryan Hall 3:20 a.m. Suspicious persons at Cashman Hall 
4:05.a.m. Drunkenness at Ryan Hall 8:57 a.m. Fire alarm at Hamel Hall 
8:43 a.m. Medical assistance at Ryan Hall 11:20 a.m. Trespassing at Durick Library 


9:45 a.m. 
4:28 p.m. 
7:32 p.m. 


Drunkenness at McCarthy Arts Center 
Medical assistance at Cashman Hall 
Odor violation at Founders Hall 


6:48 p.m. Escort to Alliot Student Center 


Thursday, Jan. 30 
11:55 a.m. Towed vehicle from Ryan Hall 


Monday, Jan. 27 3:16 p.m. Alarm at Klein Center 
4:00 p.m. Escort to off-campus location 3:21 p.m. Fire alarm at Klein Center 
5:02 p.m. Fire at Lyons Hall 4:19 p.m. Odor violation at Ryan Hall 
7:14 p.m. Escort to off-campus location 11:26 p.m. Vehicle stop at Ryan Hall 


. 7:16 p.m. Escort to Alliot Student Center 


SMC celebrates MLK Day 


Hundreds of people gathered in the Chapel of St. Michael the Archangel on Jan. 
20 to celebrate the college’s 11th annual Martjn Luther King Jr. Convocation. Dorothy — 
A. “Dot” Williams, the college’s former director of Multicultural Student Affairs, deliv- 
ered the keynote speech. Other speakers included President Marc vanderHeyden, 
Multicultural Student Affairs Director Kyle Dodson, the Rev. Michael Cronogue, S.S.E. . 
and sophomore Dawana Whyte. African American Step performed, as did the Purple ~ 
Hearts, a St. Michael’s step-dance troupe. Sophomore Shemaine Rose and senior 


teh Caw deee 








Photo by Jon-Michael McColgan 
Senior Khwaja Muhammad (left) 


‘bile iil Muhammad ended the convocation with: selblapse da vocal duet.” - ahurag: 
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tea a duet. “"’ 








Photo by Soir Michael McColgan ~ 
The Purple Hearts step dancers show off some moves during a routine. 
Clockwise from upper left: sophomore Lakora Salih, junior Kelly 
Lambert, sophomore Dawana Whyte, sophomore Coleen Smith, nee 
more Shemaine Rose and sophomore Malika Barker. 





Photo courtesy of SMC Public Relations 
Keynote speaker Dot Williams, seen here at a previous MLK Day. ~ 


ABROAD: Studying in Asian and developing countries can ease financial crunch 


Cullins said. 

Students also might receive 
more financial aid by applying to 
an Asian or developing country. 
Scholarships for these regions of 
the world can reach up to $5,000. 

Cullins said the St. 
Michael’s College GPA require- 
ment of 2.8 for studying abroad 
will not change. . 

Due to the recent changes — 
and the possibility that many stu- 
dents will change their minds ~ 
about when to go abroad, Cullins 
has extended the fall deadline 
from Feb. 10 to Feb. 21. 

“We are still paying for both 


Continued from Page 1 4 | 
Study Abroad locations supported by SMC 


Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Belize 
Botswana 


students will be awarded a 
$1,500 study abroad discount if 
they decide to go abroad in the 
fall and return to campus in the 
spring. The amount will then be 
deducted from the spring housing 
costs, Cullins said. 

What the college wants to 
achieve with the changes is to fill 
some of the 100 beds that are 
vacantin the spring, vander- 
Heyden said, and get more stu- 
dents to study abroad in the fall. 

St. Michael’s sophomore 
Sarah Young is preparing to go to 


Germany 
Ghana 
Greece 
Hungary 
lreland 


Polynesia 
Russia 
Scotland 
South Africa 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 

Tanzania |. 
Thailand 
United States 
Venezuela 
Wales 
Zimbabwe 


Brazil Italy 


Chile 
Costa Rica 
Czech Republic 
Denmark 
Egypt 
England 
France 


Japan 
Kenya 
Madagascar 
Mexico 
Nepal 
Netherlands 
New Zealand © 
Norway 








Scotland in the fall. Young said 
the new regulations influenced 
her decision to go in the fall. 
“You get worried that if you 
screw up (your application) you 
won't (ever) be able to go,” 


Young said. 

To avoid delays and mis- 
takes in the application process, 
Cullins advises students to start 
applying early. Another tip to 
make things easier is to prepare 


the applications for St. Michael’s 
and the institution to which the 
student is applying at the same 
time. Students can use the letter 
of intent and the essays they have 
to write for both applications, 


airfares, foreign and domestic, 
which is still a very generous 
offer,” Cullins said. 
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Departed employees leave void 


Campus departments 
scrambling to fill 
40 vacant positions 


By Jessica Rotkiewicz 
Staff Writer 


Some departments at St. 
Michael’s have begun to feel the 
effects of the college’s Voluntary 
Separation Program, through 
which 45 employees received a 
buyout and health benefits in 
exchange for leaving the college. 
The departing employees will 
help the college save about $1.4 
million this year. 

The 40 staff members who 
accepted the program left in early 
January while the five faculty 
members will retain their jobs 
until Commencement in May. 

The library lost Polly 
Giancola, who spent 25 years as 
the school’s archivist for histori- 
cal records. Joanne Schneider, 
the director of Library and 
Information Services, said it was 
a shame to see her go. 

Schneider was initially 
unsure about how to replace 
Giancola, but she said Liz Scott, 
who has been working with the 
Edmundites, will assume 
Giancola’s duties beginning in 
August, while students will man- 
age some tasks during the inter- 
im. Schneider said the LIS 
Department was lucky to have 
Scott, who has helped ease the 
impact of losing Giancola. 
“It’s not a huge hardship 
because we have Liz and a num- 
ber of students who Polly trained 
in the fall,” Schneider said. 
“These students can do work 
with keeping the records, answer- 
ing phone calls (and) pulling doc- 
uments for peoples’ requests on 
campus.” 

Schneider said Giancola’s 
departure has led to a policy 
change in which people will need 
to make requests for photos or 
other historical information a few 
weeks in advance. The only prob- 
lem Schneider has encountered 
since Giancola left has to do with 
the papers that campus offices 
clean out. The library goes 
through these papers to make 
sure it has the important ones on 
file for historical purposes. 

The one challenge the library 
faces after losing a 25-year veter- 
an is getting from January to 
August until Scott takes over, 
Schneider said. Until then, there 
is one regular staff member to 
look after the historical records. 

Effects are being felt else- 
where, too. 

The department of trans- 
portation felt the impact of this 
program when it lost three work- 
ers. Alan Dickinson — the 
grounds crew, transportation and 
property maintenance manager — 
said a full-time bus driver, a part- 
time bus driver and a mechanic 
left their jobs. 

Dickinson said he will be 
able to re-hire people for vacant 
positions. He has found two 
grounds crew and maintenance 
employees to fill in for the time 
being. Dickinson said he’s been 
fortunate that these people can 





Photos by Sarah MacConnell 


Students prepare for a ride to North Campus in a van, which will split 
time with a school bus this semester as a shuttle between North and 
Main campuses. Transportation Department Director Alan Dickinson 
hired bus driver Bill Sorrell (below) on a part-time basis after some 
employees left through the Voluntary Separation Program. 


North Campus 
Bus Schedule 


A school bus and a 
van will split time as a 
shuttle between North 
and Main campuses this 
semester. The shuttle is 
scheduled to pick up in 
the Sullivan Lot on North 
Campus at 10-, 30- and 
50-past the hour while 
pickups at Bergeron 
Center on Main Campus 
are scheduled for 20- and 
40-past and on the hour. 
The following is a revised 
schedule: 


Monday - Thursday 
7:30 a.m. - 3:20 p.m., 
4:10 p.m. - 7:40 p.m., 

8:30 p.m. - 12:20 a.m. 


Friday 
7:30 a.m. - 3:20 p.m., 
4:10 p.m. - 7:40 p.m., 
8:30 p.m. - 2 a.m. 


Saturday 
10:50 a.m. - 7:40 p.m., 
8:30 p.m. - 2 a.m. © 


Sunday 
10:50 a.m. - 7:40 p.m., 
8:30 p.m. - 12:20 a.m. 





drive the campus bus and van 
while they search for bus drivers. 
Bus drives need to hold a com- 
mercial license, and van drivers 
need a “Class B” license. 

Hiring flexible people is 
Dickinson’s biggest concern. He 
said he lost one employee who 
was very accomodating and now 
that he is gone the bus doesn’t 
run from 3:30 to 3:50 p.m. 

“This stop makes it a little 
less friendly for students,” 
Dickinson said. “Dan Goodrich 
was commendably flexible. He 
drove (during) - lunch and 
between night and day shifts,” 
Dickinson said. It’s going to be 
difficult to find a person to fill in 
for those two runs, he said. 

“We don’t have that flexibil- 
ity now,” Dickinson said. “It’s 
very difficult to find someone for 
two runs.” 

Dickinson said he believes 





the second semester is generally 
tougher than the first one for his 
department because the first-year 
students become eligible to park 
on North Campus and need the 
bus to get back and forth to their 
cars. 

The buses stop running 
around midnight most nights, but 
Friday and Saturday hours have 
been extended to 2 a.m. due to 
student requests. 

“Our intention is to provide 
quality service from both North 
and South Campus,” Dickinson 
said. 

Mae Harrington, associate 
director of the physical plant for 


facilities, said 12 people in her | 


department left the school. 
Harrington was given permission 
to re-hire people for the lost posi- 
tions and has already hired 10 
people while she searches for two 
more. Harrington said the new 
employees are going through 
training and becoming familiar 
with their new jobs. 

Since some of her employees 
left, Harrington said, the only 
effect her department has felt is a 
change to the office cleaning 
schedule. The daytime cleaning 
schedule has been cut from five 
days per week to only Tuesday 
and Thursday. In addition, the 
nightly cleanings will now occur 
only on Sunday, Tuesday and 
Thursday. 

Director of Student Activ- 
ities Jennie Cernosia said she 
believes the effects from the 
Voluntary Separation Program 
will not be felt immediately. 

“Departments won’t feel the 
true effect from this program 
until a few months later because 
many positions are being filled 
in-house,” Cernosia said. “This is 
taking people away from other 
departments who weren’t affect- 
ed in the first place but are losing 
staff to other departments.” 


St. Michael’s Charity Grant 


Section 1: 


It is hereby established that the Student 


Association shall allocate, in the form of a grant, one percent of 
its overall budget to a charity or non-profit organization that is in 
accordance with the mission of St. Michael's College. 


Section 2: The Student Association of St. Michael’s College 
will vote on the first S.A. meeting of the academic year which 
charity will receive the funds in the name of the students of St. 


Michael's College. 


Section 3: In variance with the principles of a grant, all char- 
ities will be able to receive further allocation of funds set forth by 


the Student Association. 


Section 4: At the first Student Association meeting of the 
year, the Executive Board will present three and only three sep- 
arate charities or organizations whom they wish to see receive 
the grant. There will be discussion and explanation on all three 
organizations and a vote will be made before the meeting is 


adjourned. 


Section 5: The money will be donated to the approved char- 
ity or organization in the name of the “Students of St. Michael’s 
College.” That particular organization can receive the grant the 
following year if the Student Association votes in favor of it. 





DONATION: Charity will 
be decided by S.A. members 


Continued from Page 1 


Hamylak said, “but another 
option could be giving the money 
to students to use, perhaps in 
conjunction with a charity.” 

The S.A. budget is 
$360,000, and the donation 
would be about $3,500, Ross 
said. These numbers might 
change because the S.A. budget 
can fluctuate slightly from year 
to year. 

Under the new system, 
Executive Board members will 
select three charitable organiza- 
tions which they deem best suit- 
ed for a donation. The E-Board 
members will then propose their 
choices to the S.A. 

“Ultimately, S.A. members 
will choose which charity the 
donation will go to that particular 
year,” Ross said. 


The new system will go into 
effect in April when elections are 
held for S.A. positions and E- 
Board members are nominated, 
Ross said. No charities have been 
proposed, and any formal deci- 
sions will be left to those elected 







CASH 


FOR YOUR 
CLOTHES 
CALL: 
888-282-2667 


in April, Monahan said. 

During the Jan. 21 meeting, 
S.A. member Howard D’ Angelo 
spoke in favor of the amendment 
and said it fit well with the mis- 
sion of St. Michael’s. 

“Tt shows a small gift of sup- 
port, and it is definitely some- 
thing that we as a Student 


Association should do,” 
D’ Angelo said. 
D’ Angelo also said he voted 


in favor of implementing the 
charity amendment because it 
allowed S.A. members to have 
more power and share their ideas. 

“Donating money isn’t about 
whether it’s right or not,” 
D’ Angelo said. “It is just a nice 
gesture that the S.A. can per- 
form.” 

While Hamylak doesn’t sup- 
port the donation, he said he 
thinks students could benefit 
directly from a donation. 

“T think it would be nice if a 
charity could be found where stu- 
dents could get involved and 
incorporate that experience with 
learning purposes,” Hamylak 
said. 
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This Week in History 


Feb. 5, 1952: The first “Don’t Walk” sign appears in New York City 
after an increasing number of pedestrian fatalities. 


Feb. 6, 1895: George Herman “Babe” Ruth is born in Baltimore. He 
would start out as a dominant Major League pitcher with the Boston 
Red Sox, but he achieves his greatest fame as a slugger with the 
New York Yankees. After retiring in 1935, his league record of 714 
career home runs stands for 39 years. 


Feb. 7, 1964: British rockers The Beatles visit the United States for 
the first time and are greeted by 3,000 screaming fans at John F. 
Kennedy Airport in New York City. Two days later, they appear on the 
Ed Sullivan Show. 


Feb. 8, 1587: Mary Queen of Scots is beheaded at Fotheringhay 
Castle in England after allegedly conspiring to murder Queen 
Elizabeth |. The execution comes after Mary spent 19 years under 
house arrest after being suspected of helping to try overthrow 
Elizabeth. 


Feb. 9, 1825: As a result of no presidential candidate’s receiving a 
majority of the electoral vote in the 1824 election, the U.S. House of 
Representatives votes to instate John Quincy Adams as the coun- 
try’s third president. The former Massachusetts governor beats out 
Tennessee's Andrew Jackson despite losing to Jackson in the popu- 
lar vote. 


Feb. 10, 1763: The Seven Years’ War - known as the French and 
Indian War in the United States - ends when the Treaty of Paris is 
signed by France, Great Britain and Spain. The war began as an 
argument between France and Great Britain over land in the Ohio 
River Valley. 


Feb. 11, 1990: Nelson Mandela, the South African anti-apartheid 
movement leader, is released after 27 years in prison. 


-courtesy of www.historychannel.com 
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Healthy Women Needed : Ages 16 - 23 


If you would like to participate in a research study that we hope 
will make a difference in womens health, please call 


(802) 847-0985 


Up to $LO00 compensation will be provided for your participation 


Fletcher 
Allen » 
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Cashman soaked 
after pipe bursts 





Photos by Cherise LaPine 
A puddle (left) sits in Cashman Hall Suite 102 after a pipe burst on Jan. 22. Some students on the south side 
dealt with the water, and in some instances they stacked furniture in an attempt to avoid water damage. 


Part of new building wet after freezing temperatures cause break 


By Ed DiFiglia and 
Cherise LaPine 
Staff Editors 


A pipe froze and broke in the 
attic of Cashman Hall on Jan. 22, 
causing water to leak down 
through all three floors of the 
new $7.5 million dormitory. 

The incident happened at 
about 10 p.m., said junior Pat 
Kernan of St. Michael’s Fire and 
Rescue. 

The building was evacuated 
because the water had set off the 
fire alarms. Only the south side 
of the building was damaged. 
Students were told to go into the 
Great Room on the first floor to 
receive further information from 
Residence Life Director Lou 
DiMasi and other Residence Life 
staff members. 


Those residing on the north 
side of the building were allowed 
back into their rooms that night, 
but several suites on the first and 
third floors sustained substantial 
water damage and students had to 
sleep elsewhere. 

Many residents were upset 
about the situation. 

“A new building that cost 
this much money shouldn’t have 
this (many) problems,” sopho- 
more Emily Steinberg. said. 

“T just hope my computer is 
OK,” sophomore Ed Burke said 
while waiting to see if his room 
was affected. 

“We lucked out on the north 
side,” sophomore Dave Lantman 
said. “We’re glad it’s not us.” 

Frustrated by not being able 
to return to their rooms, some of 
the Cashman residents proposed 


other ideas. 

“We can all get buckets and 
bail out everyone’s room,” soph- 
omore Mike Sipala suggested. 
“Just get me a bucket. 

“A $6 million building can’t 
even get pipes that can hold it,” 
Sipala said. 

Despite the inconvenient sit- 
uation, Dianna Leahy — the resi- 
dent director for Cashman, 
Founders, Senior, Salmon and St. ° 
Joseph’s halls — said the students 
were very understanding. 

Residence Life also offered 
beds to the students who were 
unable to return to their rooms, 
Leahy said, but all opted to stay 
with friends instead. 

“Res Life, as well as physi- 
cal plant, handled the situation 
very promptly,” Leahy said. 


Senator warns students of impending war 


By Julia Barmeier, 
Matt Gorski and Luke Tay 
Daily Pennsylvanian 
(U. Pennsylvania) 


PHILADELPHIA — Penn- 
sylvania Senator Arlen Specter 
spoke at the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Fels Institute of 
Government on Jan. 31 on topics 
ranging from the possible war 
with Iraq to his penchant for 
Boca Burgers. 

The Republican senator 
addressed the audience by voic- 
ing his opinions on the current 
situation in the Middle Eastern 
nation. 

“Right now, we’re in a very, 


. very unpredictable course, and 


the conventional wisdom says 
there’s going to be war,” Spector 
aid. . , sae 
Specter’s.sspeech ‘was “met 
with praise. 
“He did an outstanding job,” 


said Marjorie Margolies- 
Mezvinsky, a professor at the 
Fels Institute and former 


Pennsylvania congresswoman. 

“I was impressed with his 
solid intellect. He is a fair per- 
son.” 


Senator Specter supports 
military action in Iraq and is 
“optimistic that we’ll get a sec- 
ond resolution passed authorizing 
the use of force.” 

However, when Saddam 
Hussein begins to feel the pres- 
sure of the massive military 
buildup, Specter said he hopes 
that he will back down. 

“There’s no doubt that he's 
brutal and he's venal and he's 
gassed his own people, but I do 
not think that he’s suicidal,” 
Specter said. 

Specter said he believes 
Hussein should ultimately be 
tried in an international court as a 
war criminal charged with crimes 
against humanity. 

Specter is one of the few 
senators who has met with 


Hussein, as he was part of a spe- _ 


cial delegation that visited Iraq in 
the mid-1990s following the 
Persian Gulf War. 

Students who were in atten- 
dance appreciated the senator’s 
candidness. 

“I was glad that he spoke 
about his position on Iraq,” first- 
year student Daniel Cope said. 
“He clarified U.S. goals for going 


there.” 

Human Relations Professor 
Lawrence Sherman, director of 
the Fels Institute, hailed Specter 
as a moderate who is “the major 
linchpin between (the Republican 
and Democratic) intransigent 
forces,” and is able to find “com- 
mon ground” in an era of height- 
ened partisanship. 

The speech was followed by 
a question-and-answer period. 

Amid his commentary on 
serious issues, Specter lightened 
the mood with his answer to a 
student’s question about one of 
his favorite foods - Boca 
Burgers, the soy-based alterna- 
tive to beef hamburgers. 

“Take a Boca Burger and put 
a very thin slice of onion and 
mustard,” Specter suggested as 
the best way to enjoy the meal. 

Specter, who graduated from 
Penn in 1951, encouraged stu- 
dents to pursue careers in public 
service. 

“We are living in a complex 
and dangerous world,’ Specter 
said. “We need to bring as much 
talent as we can to the public sec- 
tor.” 

— U-WIRE 
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Editorial 
Picking up the pieces 


On the morning of Saturday, Feb. 1, Americans turned 
their eyes»to the sky as we faced another national tragedy. 
When the space shuttle Columbia exploded upon re-entry into 
the atmosphere and the lives of seven astronauts ended, we 
mourned together and wondered what had caused the catastro- 
phe. 

Despite talk of a technical malfunction, we suspected 
together, too. NASA was f>rining an investigation team, but so 
were Congress and the FBI. Was this protocol or fear of anoth- 
er unanticipated act of terrorism? It was the first thought many 
people had, and the first to be dismissed by government offi- 
cials. 

A year and a half after the Sept. 11 attacks, America is 
still disquieted. When an event of this measure occurs, the first 
thing the government must do is pacify a nation of conspiracy 
theorists. We shouldn’t continue to suspect some “evil” foreign 
insurgent every time disaster strikes in midair. This time at 
least, words like “heat tiles” satisfied us. 

Some St. Michael’s students aren’t old enough to 
remember the last time this happened. When the Challenger 
exploded during takeoff in 1986, many were watching the 
launch live on television. Although space travel had become 
routine, it was still fascinating to see a shuttle launch televised. 
The nation was shocked and aggrieved when the Challenger’s 
passengers perished in front of their eyes with special attention 
given to Christa MacAuliffe, the first teacher in space. But no 
connections to foul play were conceived of then because 
America didn’t yet know the threat of terrorism. 

After Sept. 11, every tragedy has taken on a new mean- 
ing. However illogical it was that a terrorist had launched a 
rocket at the spacecraft, if for only a minute, people’s minds 
jumped to terrorist conclusions. 

When is this going to end? Pearl Harbor survivors did- 
n’t look over their shoulders for the Japanese for the rest of their 
lives, so the terrorists shouldn’t be able to maintain their hold 
on us, either. It’s time we moved beyond this crippling fear and 
realized that some disasters, while just as tragic, are no one’s 
fault. 


Skye Donovan, 
Executive Editor 
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The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profes- 
sionally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of stu- 
dents in the community. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are 
our own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing 
and entertaining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to 
articles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus, 
The Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will 
be edited only for grammar, spelling and good taste. 
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President vanderHeyden talks with Christopher Smith, 11, from Bishop Perry Middle School in 
New Orleans over dinner during the students’ visit to St. Michael’s the week of January 16. 


Employers play the name game 


By Katie Subach 
Daily Collegian 
(Pennsylvania State U.) 


UNIVERSITY PARK, Pa. — 
It helps to have a “white-sound- 
ing” name when looking for 
work, according to a recent study 
by professors at the University of 
Chicago Graduate School of 
Business and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Resumes with “white-sound- 
ing” first names elicited SO per- 
cent more responses from poten- 
tial employers than ones with 
“black-sounding” names, the 
study concluded. The results, 
some say, suggest a substantial 
amount of discrimination in the 
job recruiting process. 

“T don’t doubt that this is true 
in contemporary America,” said 
Ken Lehrman, director of 
Pennsylvania State University’s 
Affirmative Action Office. 

“There are still employers who 
discriminate. We would be naive 
to think that discrimination no 
longer occurs.” 

The professors who conduct- 
ed the study sent about 5,000 
resumes in response to want ads 
in The Boston Globe and 
Chicago Tribune. They found 
that the “white” applicants they 
created received one response for 
every 10 resumes mailed, while 
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the “black” applicants with equal 
credentials received one response 
for every 15 resumes sent. 

Walter De Shields, political 
action chair for Black Caucus, 
said this kind of problem is root- 
ed in discrimination in general, 
including discrimination against 
Hispanic and Asian job appli- 
cants. 

“When employers hear more 
unique names like Tamika and 
Ebony — ‘and assume they are 
African American — they are not 
discriminating against the name 
in particular, but against already 
existing assumptions about 
African Americans,” he said. 

The professors analyzed birth 
certificates to choose names used 
in the study. The “white” names 
included Neil, Brett, Emily and 
Anne. Some of the “black” 
names used were Aisha, Kareem, 
Tyrone and Rasheed. 

“Certain names are more like- 
ly to be identified with African 
Americans, like the name Jamal,” 
Lehrman said. “But what’s a 
‘white-sounding’ name?” 

Jarred Abney is president of 
Kappa Alpha Psi, a traditionally 
black fraternity. He said employ- 
ers need to promote a multi-cul- 
tural work force, but might be 
reluctant to respond to. resumes 
with “black” names. 

“Things you aren’t familiar 


with cause hesitation. But you 
never know until you try,” Abney 
said. 

Many companies do make a 
strong effort to create a diverse 
work force by sponsoring multi- 
cultural programs and career con- 
ferences, said Kathy Dufour, 
associate director for recruitment 
and employee relations at Penn 
State Career Services. 

Dufour listed Kodak, Lock- 
heed Martin and PNC as some of 
the most active companies in 
encouraging diverse applicants. 

“They try to be visible and 
present to students of color, as 
well as students with. disabili- 
ties,” she said. 

Companies that discriminate 
against “black-sounding” names 
might end up missing out on the 
most qualified applicants or even 
be faced with a class-action law- 
suit if evidence supported dis- 
crimination, Lehrman said. 

He said he thinks parents-to- 
be should not choose a child’s 
name based on whether it might 
hinder the child’s opportunities 
later in life. 

“Names demonstrate a great 
deal of pride in racial and ethnic 
backgrounds,” he said. “I would 
hate to see that pride lost.” 
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CAMPUS SPEAKS 


What do you think of the space 
shuttle Columbia exploding? 


“It was a surprise 
because I didn’t even 
know there was a 
space mission 
going on.” 


Tim Rodes, 05 


“I knew it was the 
first Israeli going 
into space, and that 
made it more 
memorable.” 


Zach Vickery, ’05 


“T feel that it is a 
horrible thing, and I 
have best wishes for 

the families of 
everyone involved.” 


Andrew Kaiser, ’06 


“With everything 
going on in our 
country, this is going 
to add on to the fact 
that we are one big 
family and will help 
everyone out.” 


Heather Asquith, ’05 


“It was very 
unfortunate.”’ 


Jonathan Hart, 05 


“J think it’s a 
tragedy, but it’s old 
equipment. We have 

much more advanced 
technology. It was 
over 20 years old.” 


Jane Healy, ’04 





New students network on Internet 


By Allison Lazarz 
Staff Writer 


Making the transition from 
high school to college can be a 
difficult and nerve-wracking 
experience for students, To. ease 
anxieties, St. Michael’s has creat- 
ed a message board to allow cur- 
rent students, admissions coun- 
selors and prospective students 
the chance to interact with one 
another by asking questions 
about the college and each other. 

“T can definitely say it has 
been very helpful,” said high 
school senior Kasie Scafariello 
of Wallingford, Conn. 
Scafariello, who was accepted 
through Early Action, said she 
was attracted to St. Michael’s not 
only because of the beautiful 
campus but also because it has 
the type of community she was 
looking for. 

“When I got my acceptance 
letter I screamed so loud and 
started jumping up and down,” 
she posted on the board. 

Most students using the 
message board leave their AOL 
Instant Messenger screen names 
when posting messages so they 
can contact one another. 

“About eight people have 
instant messaged me to tell me 
‘congrats’ and to talk about St. 
Mike’s,” Scafariello said. “I 
think (the board) is a great way to 
meet people that are going to be 
in my class.” Scafariello said she 
has a specific “St. Mike’s group” 
on her AIM buddy list and has 
gotten to know some of the stu- 
dents who instant messaged her. 

The message board service 
began about a year ago, which 
gave the Class of 2006 the first 
opportunity to use the board. For 
first-year student Craig Duffy, 
the message board allowed him 
to meet several accepted students 
before starting his first year at St. 
Michael’s. 

“Someone posted an idea to 
get together and meet in Boston 
before school started so we could 
meet each other,” Duffy said. 
Several of the students wound up 
going to a Red Sox game as a 
result of the posting and “had a 
lot of fun,” Duffy said. 

Maria Rinaldi, St. Michael’s 
Web support specialist, said the 
message board was a joint ven- 
ture between her and Assistant 
Director of Admissions Anne 
Conaway-Peters. 

Conaway-Peters saw anoth- 
er college Web site that used a 
message board as a way to com- 
municate with prospective stu- 
dents and thought it was a great 
idea to set one up for St. 
Michael’s. 

“It makes so much sense 
because students are familiar 
with the technology,” she said. 
Conaway-Peters checks the mes- 
sage board frequently to answer 
student questions related to 
admissions. 

Rinaldi’s role is to answer 
questions posted by prospective 
or accepted students about any- 
thing admissions-related, such as 
the necessary scores for AP 
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The St. Michael’s message board is a popular Web site for incoming 
students to connect with other members of the community. 


The St. Michael’s message 
board can be found at 
www.smcmessageboard. 
com. 

Anyone can use it, but users 


must register for a free user 
name and 

password. 

The board is provided by 
www.iraonboard.com. 


tests, and also encourages them 
to keep the message board “a 
clean, positive atmosphere.” 

Sophomore Matt Hajdun is 
one of the students who got the 
ball rolling for the message 
board. 

“T wanted to share my love 
of the college with other stu- 
dents,” he said. Hajdun signed up 
to be a moderator on the message 
board through the Founders 
Society and promoted use of the 
board during open houses held 
by the college. 

Sophomore Meghan Sym- 
ington, also a member of the 
Founders Society, is a message 
board moderator who decided to 
combine her love for St. 
Michael’s with her knowledge of 
computers to answer questions 
posted by new students. 

Going through the whole 
application process can be stress- 
ful, and “any way to make people 
feel less nervous helps,” 
Symington said. She added that 
many students use the board 
because it’s “casual” and allows 
prospective students to ask ques- 
tions with confidence because 
they know current students will 
be answering them. 

Users of the board agreed 
that advice from their peers is 
valuable. 

“With the message board, I 
can ask questions to current stu- 
dents about things that only stu- 
dents would know,” Scafariello 
said. For example, common 
questions are those about bank- 
ing and phone services. 

Along with the message 
board, other ways of communi- 
cating with prospective students 
have recently emerged. 





Conaway-Peters said the St. 
Michael’s Web site is always 
evolving. 

“E-mail is being used a lot 
more to communicate with stu- 
dents now because it can give 
people more customized infor- 
mation,” she said. 

Rinaldi said there is an “Ask 
A Purple Knight” Web page 
where students in the Founders 
Society receive and respond to e- 
mails written by prospective stu- 
dents with questions about the 
college. 

It was Conaway-Peters’ idea 
to get AIM for all the admissions 
counselors at St. Michael’s. 
Prospective students can find an 
admissions counselor in their ter- 
ritory through the St. Michael’s 
Web site and “can contact a 
counselor directly and in real 
time if they see that they are 
online,” Rinaldi said. 

“Another tool we use is the 
Virtual Open House, an option 
for students who cannot make it 
to campus for a visit,” Rinaldi 
said. She explained that during 
these open houses, a range of St. 
Michael’s community members, 
including professors, admissions 
counselors and current students, 
are present in a chat room to 
answer questions. 

The Virtual Open House 
began three years ago and have 
been pretty popular, Conaway- 
Peters said. She said 50 to 75 
students participate in the 
Virtual Open Houses, with a 
smaller attendance for “themat- 
ic” chats with specified focuses, 
such as psychology, journalism 
or the Wilderness Program. 

Conaway-Peters said one of 
the nice features about Virtual 
Open Houses is that “they pro- 
vide a nice way for students from 
outside New England to get a 
feel for the college if they aren’t 
able to travel here for a campus 
Visit.” 

The application deadline for 
the Class of 2007 was Feb. 1. 

“We are about 15 percent 
ahead of where we were last year 
in terms of applications coming 
in,” Rinaldi said. 
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HOROSCOPES 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 

Your dynamic drive for success will keep you 
busy as usual, but remember to allow time for 
a little relaxation. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19-March 20) 

You will be dismayed when your creativity 
comes to a sudden standstill. Allow yourself a 
break and your muse will soon return. 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 
Wearing sandals in the snow is tempting fate. 
You have been warned. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 

You’ll have a lot of stress in your life this 
week. You'd better find someone to give you 
a back rub. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 

Don’t let the winter weather get you down. 
Just think about how fun it is to leave foot- 
prints in fresh snow. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 
Don’t worry too much about that thing you’ve 
been dreading. It’ll happen anyway. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) 

People will try to push you around this week. 
Just laugh at them because they’re probably 
wearing uncomfortable underwear. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 

Keep your headphones on wherever you go, 
unless you want to hear what people are 
saying about you. 


LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 
Take a chance and trust someone new. It’s 
time that you made a new friend. 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 

A fortune cookie will tell you all you need to 
know this week, but you probably shouldn’t 
take a chance eating it. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 
Stop spreading nasty rumors about people. 
That’s just wrong, dude. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 
Love is in the air, and so is the flu. You'll get 
a bad case of one or the other. 
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Above and below left: MTV Spring Break hopefuls act out music videos to attract Bunim-Murray 
Productions Casting Director Stephen Blackehart. Blackehart said MTV was looking for people who were 
comfortable thinking and acting quickly. Below right: A casting assistant watches the applicants, hoping to 
spot the “compelling” and “dynamic” personalities Blackehart is looking for. 


By Cherise LaPine 
Features Editor 


Ri Ra the Irish Pub in 
Burlington was invaded on Jan. 
22 by smiling, starry-eyed MTV 
hopefuls who sang, danced and 
told their innermost secrets to a 
room of television producers. 

Casting directors from 
Bunim-Murray Productions, the 
company that produces such real- 
ity television hits as “The Real 
World” and “Road Rules,” came 
to Vermont as part of a nation- 
wide search for college students 
to star in a new spring break 
series, “Cancun: The Reality 
Movie.” The trip is all expenses 
paid in exchange for rights to 
film the movie. According to 
Stephen Blackehart, a casting 
director for Bunim-Murray, 
Burlington was chosen because 
of the large population of college 
students whose spring break 
coincides with the MTV filming 
schedule. 

Upon arrival, applicants 
filled out a short questionnaire 
and were split up into groups of 
about 10. They played games 
designed to test their comfort 
level in front of a group with 
occasional taunting from 
Blackehart. 

“You guys are all trying to 
convince me you don’t have a 


judgmental bone in your body,” 
he said to one particularly shy 
group. “Some people are too 
polite and that’s not good for 
reality TV.” 

The most intriguing appli- 
cants were taken aside after the 
group activities and asked to fill 
out a 15-page application for 
more information that could 
potentially lead to a callback for 
more interviews. Casting Dir- 
ector Teri Schauf said out of 
about 200 applicants, they had 
given out 35 long applications. 


Cancun 
Acapulco 
Jamaica 


“You can’t make everyone 
feel all warm and fuzzy inside by 
giving them the long app,” she 
said. 

University of Vermont stu- 
dent Amy Christiensen, 21, said 
she didn’t expect to get a call- 
back but the process was “really 
fun.” 

St. Michael’s junior Jarrod 
Hagen disagreed, saying, “I 
could care less. I think I would be 
good for it but it doesn’t matter.” 


DISCOUNTS ON 
SAAS UP TO $120 PER ROOM! 


B=) 1.800.648.4849 
www.ststravel.com 
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Giving the sift of life in just eight minutes bl | Ot Simple 


By Jon Fairbanks 
Health & Fitness 
Editor 


ne hundred and fif- 

teen people donated 

blood for the 
American Red Cross on Jan. 28 
in Ross Sports Center. The drive, 
sponsored by MOVE, collected 
99 pints of usable blood donated 
by students, faculty and commu- 
nity members. 

MOVE and the American 
Red Cross were pleased by the 
turnout. Both organizations had a 
goal of only 100 donors. 

“I find that students at St. 
Michael’s are more willing to 
donate than at other local cam- 
puses,” said Mary Haeberle, R.N. 
“It’s such a great environment 


_ here and the students have a good 


spirit.” : 
MOVE has been involved 
with the American Red Cross 
blood drives since 1988. The 
drives are held on campus four 
times per year. During the winter 
drive, organizers find it more dif- 
ficult to find donations. 

“A lot of people sign up, but 
because it is so cold, some may 


i: 


not show up,’ MOVE Director 
Ann Giombetti said. “Weather is 
definitely a factor. We usually 
have our biggest turnout in the 
fall because of all of the new peo- 
ple coming onto campus.” 

Giombetti and Haeberle said 
many students donors are the 
same ones who donate through- 
out the year. 

“T’ve donated many times,” 
senior Melissa Schuessler said. 
“T got a little dizzy after I did it 





Photo by Jon-Michael McColgan 
Students participate in the American Red Cross blood drive sponsored 
by the MOVE office in Ross Sports Center on Tuesday, Jan. 28. 


the first time. I don’t like nee- 
dles, but it wasn’t a big deal.” 

The American Red Cross 
said only 5 percent of the popula- 
tion donates blood, though many 
do so regularly. During the sum- 
mer and holidays it’s more diffi- 
cult to find people to donate 
blood. Donations are necessary 
for transfusions. 

Haeberle said a lack of infor- 
mation might make people reluc- 
tant to give blood. 


‘I find that students 


at St. Michael’s are 
more willing to 

donate than at other 
local campuses.’ 


Mary Haeberle, R.N. 


“Many people are afraid 
because they just don’t know 
how safe it is,’ Haeberle said. 
“We use sterile needles. The pain 
is not that bad for all of the good 
it does.” 

Many St. Michael’s students 
who donate are willing to deal 
with the discomfort to help those 
in need. 

“If you’re afraid of needles 
you can just look away,” sopho- 
more Matt Rappaport said. “It’s 
definitely a good thing to do.” 

Schuessler has a theory on 
why many students don’t donate. 

“Some people may be afraid, 
but I think most are just lazy,” she 
said. “They think that they have 
more important things to do, I 
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guess.” 

The actual blood drawing 
takes about eight minutes, but the 
screening process takes the better 
part of an hour. During this time, 
prospective donors are asked to 
fill out a form to determine 
whether they are eligible. People 
who are under a certain weight, 
have been exposed to hepatitis or 
AIDS, or have given blood less 
than eight weeks before the day 
of donation aren’t eligible. 

Sixteen donations of blood 
were rejected from Tuesday’s 
drive because the donors could 
not give a full pint during one 
drawing, Haeberle said. 

The success of this event has 
MOVE and the American Red 
Cross confident they will be able 
to help others in crisis with future 
drives. 

“Students here make a habit 
of donating,” Giombetti said. “If 
they can't volunteer off campus 
for whatever reason, they can 
donate blood here. It makes them 
feel like they are contributing, 
and it fulfills a great need.” 





With cell phone use rising, students weigh options 


An increasing number of people are abandoning their long distance plans for new wireless service 


By Luke Whyte 
Staff Writer 


Whether you’re walking to 
class or waiting to get a quick 
slice at Purple Knight Pizza, 
chances are a cell phone is near- 
by. They’re trendy, though use- 
ful. But should they be required? 

Cell phone use across the 
country is on the rise, especially 
on college campuses, and it 
seems like St. Michael’s students 
are keeping up with the trend. 

“IT see more and more peo- 
ple with cell phones on campus 
all the time,” sophomore Eamonn 
Farrington said. 

According to a study in the 
New York Times last week, 70 
percent of the 5.6 million college 
students in the United States 
carry cell phones, up from 29 
percent in the spring of 1999. As 
the technology improves and 
wireless phone plans become 
more affordable, this number can 
be expected to increase. 

The dramatic rise in cell 
phone use is leading to a related 
decrease in the use of wired long 
distance services. Most St. 
Michael’s students now use their 


‘The school’s plan is 
more work, and it is 
more expensive.’ 


sophomore Nelson 
LaMonica 


cell phones to call friends and 
family. 

“The school’s plan is more 
work, and it is more expensive,” 
sophomore Nelson LaMonica 
said. 

St. Michael’s is beginning to 
feel the change. 

“The use of our long dis- 
tance plan has declined quite a bit 
from last year,’ said David 
Coseo, the director of purchasing 
and auxiliary services. “We are 
looking into new options.” 

One of these options might 
include changing the entire long 
distance plan to a wireless server, 
something that is already in the 
works at other campuses in the 
United States. 

American University in 
Washington, D.C., recently 
began transferring its entire net- 


work on to a wireless local area 
network, or LAN system. Part of 
this project will include a wire- 
less long distance plan set up 
through Cingular. The plan 
requires all students to purchase 
cell phones and will allow them 
to check e-mail and browse the 
Internet on their phones using 
their LAN connection. 

Coseo said students at the 
university will also enjoy 
enhanced cell phone reception, 
and the ability to use the Internet 
from their laptops anywhere on 
campus without the hassle of 
needing a direct cable connec- 
tion. 

A system like American’s 
might be closer to reality at St. 
Michael’s than students think. 

“Wireless access to the net- 
work is in the process” said Bill 
Anderson, the special assistant to 
the president for technology. “We 
will be implementing the first 
step this semester.” 

However, Anderson points 
out that before the campus 
receives wireless access, students 
will have to wait for a budget 
substantial donation. He said 
wireless access to the network 


does not mean students will be 
transferring to a wireless long 
distance plan. 

“We would need to negotiate 
a deal with one of the local 
providers,” Anderson said, some- 
thing that is up to companies like 
Verizon or Sprint to make the 
first move on. 

“However,” Anderson said, 
“we would certainly be interest- 
eda 

The creation of a wireless 
network depends on many things, 
including the advancement of the 
technology. 

“Service in Vermont is so 
spotty right now,” Assistant 
Business Professor Eric Nelson 
saud. “The campus is part of the 
community, and I think we will 
have to wait until the entire local 
infrastructure goes cellular.” 

Students have mixed views 
about the idea of switching to a 
wireless long distance plan and a 
possible cell phone requirement. 

“The idea is really cool,” 
junior Michael Klein said. “I 
think it is a logical progression 
for people to use cell phones.” 

Although it would seem like 
a great idea to some, others saw it 


Students have mixed 
views about the idea 
of switching to a 
wireless long distance 
plan, and the fact it 
would require us to 
all own cell phones. 


as an idea that doesn’t necessari- 
ly have to take place in the near 
future. 

“It would be more conven- 
ient, but I really don’t think it is 
essential,” sophomore Allison 
Florek said. 

Others are less accepting of 
the idea. 

“The idea is interesting,” 
Farrington said, “but I don’t 
know how keen I am on being 
forced to buy a cell phone at all.” 

Some just didn’t see it as a 
possibility at all. 

“It’s disrespectful when peo- 
ple are using their cell phones in 
public places or when they let 
them ring in class,” first-year stu- 
dent Todd Weeks said. “I’m not 
sure I'd be happy about the idea.” 
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“I’m sick and tired of comedies, 





_and I want to delve into some more 


in profound ways.” ® 





Justin Veysey, senior theater major 


Students acquire new 
accents for Taylor drama 


‘Mudtracks’ encourages actors to transform 


By Brian Clifford 
Staff Writer 


Senior theater major Justin 
Veysey has amassed an eight- 
member army to wage war on the 
comical convention of St. 
Michael's theater. His hope: to 
bring depth and meaning to 
McCarthy Arts Center once and 
for all. 

“Tm sick and tired of come- 
dies, and I want to delve into 
some more serious issues that 
affect people in profound ways,” 
Veysey said. 

Veysey began recruiting for 
his assault on Jan. 22 and 23, 
when he held auditions for his 
senior seminar exhibition project, 
“Mudtracks.” His project is a 
one-act psychological drama 
sponsored by the St. Michael’s 
Drama Club and will be per- 
formed in April. 

“Mudtracks,” written by 
African-American contemporary 
dramatist and New York City 
native Regina Taylor, tells the 
story of an African-American 
family afflicted by a history of 
sexual abuse. 

The predominately female 
cast consists of eight characters 
including Pearl, the grandmother; 
Alma, Pearl’s daughter; Jessie, 
Alma’s daughter; Ben, Jessie’s 
husband; Sister Evelyn, the 
neighbor; Charlie, Pearl’s new 
friend; Henry, Pearl’s estranged 
husband; and a recurring radio 
voice-over. 

“Mudtracks” is the story of 
Jessie’s escape from her relation- 
ship with her abusive husband 
and her return home to her moth- 
er and grandmother. Her story is 
told through an assortment of 
multiple narratives and conversa- 
tions that reveal the trials of each 
member of Jessie’s family. 

Ten people turned out for 
auditions, a number Veysey said 
is not unusual for student produc- 
tions. He was able to fill seven of 
the roles and said he was confi- 
dent in the abilities of the group 
he chose. 

“I’m very excited to be 
working with the students that 
I'm working with,” Veysey said. 
“J think they’re all very talented 
actors in their own rights.” 

During the auditions each 
person alternated reading differ- 
ent parts from the script and tak- 
ing turns onstage improvising 
and experimenting with speaking 
in Southern accents. 

Sophomore Daniel Sanchez, 
cast as Henry, described these 
-exercises as a free-form approach 


because no one auditioning had 
any significant background with 
the characters they were expect- 
ed to play. 

“Trying to immerse yourself 
without knowing your character 
was basically what the audition 
was all about,” Sanchez said. 

Veysey said he was pleased 
with how this improvisational 
method worked out. 

“Auditions were a consistent 
set of beneficial exercises,” he 
said. 

First-year student Julia 
Ciccocioppi, cast as the role of 
Pearl, said she agreed that the 
spontaneity and open structure of 
the auditions were fun, but she 
felt that it will be important to 


‘focus seriously on the roles in the 


weeks to come. 

“We'll start to really get into 
our characters more once we start 
practicing,” she said. 

While no cast member is a 
fine arts theater major, Veysey 
said he is very excited to work 
with them and to have the oppor- 
tunity to see them transform into 
their characters. 

“If you can step outside 
yourself and become someone 
else, it is a tremendous accom- 
plishment,” Veysey said. 

Sophomore Jessica Bedros- 
ian is one of the cast members 
with limited acting experience. 
She worked as assistant stage 
manager for the St. Michael’s 
production of “Chalk Circle” last 
year. Bedrosian auditioned 
because she always wanted to act 
and said she was looking forward 
to the challenge of performing in 
a mentally challenging produc- 
tion. 

“It’s a psychological drama, 
so you have to change from being 
normal to being disturbed pretty 
quickly,” she said. 

Veysey said he will also face 
the challenge of limited directing 
experience and the nature of the 
play. His biggest concern, how- 
ever, is that the production moves 
all the people involved in the way 
it was intended. 

“The hardest part will be 
getting everyone to let go of 
themselves,” Veysey said. “I say 
that for everyone-the cast, every- 
one seeing the show—because 
often we refuse to see ourselves 
in another light.” 


Flutist sues 
Beastie Boys 
over 3 notes 


By Cate Westberg 
A&E Editor 


Imagine his surprise when 
jazz flutist James Newton was 
confronted by one of his students 
and asked how he knew the 
Beastie Boys. With a laugh, he 
shrugged off any personal associ- 
ation to the innovative hip-hop 
group until he heard the song. 
Then he too was curious how his 
music had suddenly ended up ina 
Beastie Boys song. 

The song in question is-“‘Pass 
the Mic,” a 1992 Beastie Boy’s 
release off their album “Check 
Your Head.” The song opens 
with a 6-second flute sample 
Newton claims is taken from his 
score, “Choir.” The sampled 
piece loops repeatedly through- 
out the Beastie Boy’s song. 

It is a classic case of two 
artists battling head-to-head for a 
copyright. But what makes this 
duel unique is the opponents. In 
one corner is hip-hip group and 
in the other sits a classical flutist. 
Two culturally-extreme artists 
are battling for the same piece of 
music. The only difference is 
their motive. Newton claims he 
wants justice and the Beastie 
Boys are struggling to keep their 
song. 

Newton wrote “Choir” in 
1978; the Beastie Boys claim 
they cleared the use of the three- 
note recording through Newton’s 
record company ECM Records. 
“Pass the Mic” was released 


roughly 11 years ago, and now 


Newton is in court battling to 
save a part of himself that he 
claims is more complex than 
most people realize. 

“IT know what I composed in 
1978,” Newton said as he 
addressed a University of 
Vermont audience on Jan. 24. 
“This piece has been a part of my 
repertoire and is something I’m 
known for.” 

The battle boils down to 
three notes. But do three notes 
constitute a composition? When 
Newton took the Beastie Boys to 
court for copyright infringement 
they repeatedly cited that three 
simple notes, such as those in 
question, don’t classify a compo- 
sition. | Undeterred, Newton 
pressed on, still wondering why 
no one saw the complexity of his 
composition. Newton said going 


cdmti 
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James Newton plays his composition sampled by the Beastie Boys. 





to court was “one of the most dif- 
ficult days of my life.” Newton 
will never see that his score is 
simple as three notes. 

“If you have a musical score 
that doesn’t look complex in its 
notation, people assume the 
music is simplistic,” he said. 

For Newton, pouring 16 
hours a day into perfecting a 
piece like “Choir” was anything 
but simplistic. 

When the similarity between 
two musical scores is in question, 
the pieces can’t be decoded by 
placing the pieces under a micro- 
scope to be picked apart, Newton 
said. Newton said a piece must 
be looked at in relation to the cul- 
ture for which it was meant. 

It is obvious from Newton’s 
standpoint that he didn’t have 
any intentions of sending “Choir” 
forward. 

“This finite piece was not 
meant to go in that cultural direc- 


tion,” Newton explained. 

Newton still does not under- 
stand why, if the Beastie Boys 
were only after three notes, they 
couldn’t hire another flutist or 
used studio equipment to produce 
the same sound. 

During the trial, Newton had 
to stand up against a judge with 
no musical background and 
lawyers snidely cheering him on 
to fail. Newton said he felt as 
though all his awards and the 
recognition acquired through the 
years were gone. 

“T would fight it even if I had 
to go all the way to the Supreme 
Court,” Newton said of continu- 
ing to stand up for his right to his 
own music. 

But will this case continue — 
any farther? A second hearing is 
set to take place later this year. In 
the end and deep down in his 
heart, what is it exactly that 
Newton wants to get out of 
everything? 

“I want justice and respect,” 
he said. “My parents raised me 
to believe in everyone’s rights 
and I don’t want to be tossed 
aside.” 
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Thriller excels in all but ending 
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By Jon-Michael McColgan 
Photo Editor 


In the CIA, nothing is as it seems. 
That is the theme of Roger Donaldson’s 
(“Thirteen Days,” “No Way Out’) new 
thriller movie “The Recruit.” The film 
documents the recruitment and training 
of James Clayton (Colin Farrell) by vet- 
eran CIA instructor Walter Burke (Al 
Pacino). 

Clayton is an MIT ssn and 
computer whiz recruited by the CIA not 
only for his computer skills, but also for 
the cryptic reason that the CIA is in his 
blood. This is a possible reference to 
Clayton’s father, who died a decade 
before. 

After a written exam, those who 
pass are whisked away to “The Farm,” a 
CIA training facility so secret that the 
CIA. technical adviser in the film was 
unable to confirm or deny its existence 
when asked by the filmmakers. 

At The Farm, the recruits begin their 
training and are instilled repeatedly with 
Burke’s favorite phrase, “Nothing is as it 
seems.” We watch Clayton and his fel- 
low recruits go through training in fool- 
ing lie detectors, hand-to-hand combat, 
marksmanship and explosives, all the 
while competing with each other to 
become official CIA “cover operatives.” 

In addition to the training, Clayton 
is forced to cope with the possibility that 
his father was a former “cover opera- 
tive,” along with a burgeoning relation- 
ship with fellow trainee Layla (Bridget 
Moynahan). 

The film kicks into gear after the 
training when Clayton is ordered to track 
Layla under the suspicion that she is a 
mole attempting to steal a powerful com- 
puter virus. Using their relationship as a 
cover, Clayton is able to get close 
enough to discover her nefarious plans. 
Clayton soon finds out that things, quite 
literally, are not what they seem. 


“The Recrult” 

Directed by Roger Donaldson 

Written by Roger Towne, Kurt Wimmer, 
Mitch Glazer 

Staring Al Pacino, Colin Farrell and 
Bridget Moynahan 


Rating: 8.5 out of 10 


Pacino and Farrell succeed as men- 
tor and student respectively, though this 
role is nothing new for Pacino. It is 
another in a long line of mentoring roles 
in movies like “Any Given Sunday” and 
“Scent of a Woman.” Pacino delivers his 
lines with familiar gusto and a good 
amount of yelling, added for effect. 

Farrell’s star is rising and for good 
reason. His performance as “the recruit” 
is excellent, certainly up to par with his 
legendary co-star. Farrell brings a 
charisma to the role that will soon make 
him a household name. With his per- 
formances in the films ‘Minority 
Report” and “Tigerland,” Farrell estab- 
lished himself as a talented actor capable 
of working with top directors. 

“The Recruit” falters only in its end- 
ing. The script weakens in this respect 
when the finale becomes partially obvi 
ous halfway through the movie. 
However, screenwriters Roger Towne, 
Kurt Wimmer and Mitch Glazer were 
successful in implementing several 
smaller twists throughout the movie. 
These were much more successful than 
the big “surprise” ending. 

“The Recruit,” it’s getting there 
that’s exciting. Donaldson employs clas- 
sic canted and low-angle camera shots to 
increase the tension. These shots are 
employed with great skill during a chase 
between Clayton and another mysterious 
Spy. 

Even with the occasional weakness- 
es in the script, Donaldson is able to ele- 
vate the excitement and repeatedly catch 
the audiences’ attention. 





Lee mixes drugs and patriotism in ‘25th Hour’ 


By Jon-Michael McColgan 
Photo Editor 


Spike Lee’s “25th Hour” 
chronicles the last 24 hours 
before Marty Brogan (Edward 
Norton) is sent to jail. Brogan, an 
ex-drug dealer, has been convict- 
ed of distribution and sentenced 
to seven years in prison. Through 
the film the audience is hit with 
highlights of Brogan’s life, but 
the majority of the film takes 
place at a party thrown by 
Brogan’s -mob_ boss, Uncle 
Nikolai (Levani Outchaneich- 
vili). 

At Brogan’s side during his 
last night of freedom are his’ best 
friends, ‘reserved high ‘school 
teacher Jakob Elinsky’ (Philip 
Seymour Hoffman) and fast-talk- 
-ing, Red Bull-guzzling stockbro- 
ker Frank Slaughtery (Barry 
Pepper). Tagging along are Mary 
D'Annunzio (Anna Paquin) and 
Naturelle Rivera (Rosario 


Dawson). D*Annunzio is one of 


Elinsky’s students with whom 
Elinsky is enamored. Rivera, 
Brogan’s girlfriend, is potentially 
the one who turned him in. 


“25th Hour” 

Directed by Spike Lee 
Screenplay by David Benioff 
Staring Edward Norton, Barry 
Pepper and Anna Paquin 


Rating: 9 out of 10 





Each actor delivers an enter- 
taining performance, however, 
two manage to rise above the 
rest. Brian Cox, who plays 
Brogan’s bereaved father, strug- 
gles with sharing responsibility 
for his son’s future in prison. His 
primary characteristic is his 
unfaltering loyalty to his son, 
which allows him to take risks to 
ensure his son’s safety, 

The other memorable. actor 
is Barry, Pepper, playing the 
dynamic Slaughtery. The audi- 
ence meets him as. the. hotshot 
stockbroker hopped up on caf- 
feine and repeatedly squashing 
his stress ball. As the film pro- 
gresses, Slaughtery is revealed as 
unfailingly loyal to Brogan. That 
loyalty is tested in the end when 
Brogan demands something from 
his friends which they’re not sure 


they can deliver. 

The film is more of a charac- 
ter piece with a reasonably sim- 
ple plot. The screenplay, adapted 
by David Benioff, is based on his 
book of the same title. Benioff 
has created a strong group of 
fully developed characters who 
revealed what is in their hearts. 

What makes this film great is 
that it is not solely about 
Brogan’s last 24 hours. Set in 
New York City shortly after the 
terrorist attacks, “25th Hour” has 
the task of being the first major 
American release to deal with a 
post-Sept. 11 New York. Lee, a 
native New Yorker, uses this 
opportunity to show the audience 
New York City as we came to 
know it after Sept: 11, 2001. 

Lee'shows: us a .New.-York 
with flags. on, every building, 
missing, person. posters. on, tele- 
phone poles and two giant banks 
of blue floodlights aimed into the 
sky to replace the missing towers. 
More discreet symbols were also 
used including a poster of Osama 
bin Laden “Wanted Dead or 
Alive” taped up in a Wall Street 
office and the flag on Brogan's 


father’s car. 

As people have come to 
expect form Spike Lee, a broader 
theme exists in his films. Most of 
them highlight areas of racial ten- 
sion or inequality such like 
“Malcolm X,” and “Bambooz- 
led.” In “25th Hour,” the theme 
grants the film a weight and 


power it otherwise would not 
have had. That theme is more 
about diversity in the United 
States, especially in New pvork,, 
and how it has come to strength- 
en us as a people. 


OVER 2 HOURS OF LIVE DVD FOOTAGE, 40 MINUTES OF SPECIAL FEATURES, 
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The discussion panel included faculty and staff from various departments on campus. From left, Dr. Aostre 
Johnson, Prof. George Dameron, Prof. James Case and the Rev. Mike Cronogue, S.S.E. 


Faculty panel discusses 
Catholic nature of college 


Faculty members share personal views on Catholicism in the classroom 


By Ed DiFiglia 
Religion Editor 


Faculty and staff members 
from St. Michael’s College 
recently gathered to discuss how 
Catholicism influences the edu- 
cation process at St. Michael’s 
and other Catholic colleges. 

The Committee on 
Spirituality and the Intellectual 
Life held a panel discussion on 
the Catholic nature of St. 
Michael’s in the Farrell Room on 
Jan. 23. 

This discussion was part of 
the lunchtime discussion series 
put on by the Committee on 
Spirituality and the Intellectual 
Life. The series is designed to 
have faculty and staff from vari- 
ous disciplines speak on a specif- 
ic subject to show their diverse 
views. 

Dr. Aostre Johnson and Dean 
Edward Mahoney started the 
Committee on Spirituality and 
the Intellectual Life five years 
ago. In addition to Johnson and 
Mahoney, the committee has four 
other members, including Joanne 
Nelson from the Office of 
Campus Ministry, Adrie 
Kusserow from the sociology and 
anthropology department, 


Michele McCaffrey from Library 
and Information Services, and 


@ 


ed the lunchtime discussion. 


The audience watches the presentation. Mostly faculty and staff attend- 


‘Faith is not just 
trust, it is not just 
simply an emotional 
sort of thing.’ 


Professor James Case 


Robert Lair of the religious stud- 
ies department. 
The three panel speakers 


were professor James Case of the 


philosophy department; the Rev. 
Mike Cronogue, S.S.E., of the 
Edmundite Center for Peace and 
Justice; and George Dameron of 
the history department. Johnson 
moderated the discussion. 

Case was the first panel 
member to speak. He focused on 
the influence faith had in the 
classroom. 

“Faith is not just trust, it is 
not just simply an emotional sort 
of thing,” Case said. The pres- 
ence of faith and “faith knowl- 
edge” makes a big difference in 
the way things are taught and 
learned, he said. 

In a handout accompanying 
his presentation, Case wrote, 
“The Catholic faith has truth con- 
tent. We believe something as 
true, as real ‘facts.’ Sometimes 








what we believe may actually 
assist us to come to the under- 
standing of something we would 
not otherwise know or (to) under- 
stand it better. Faith-knowledge 
can offer ‘clues’ and ‘hints’ that 
can help reason to do its job bet- 
ter.” 

“All other kinds of know- 
ledge have their limits,’ Case 
said. He went on to explain in 
detail how a Catholic education 
differed from a secular one. 

“A Catholic college ... will 
be qualitatively different than 
another one,” Case said. 

He used the University of 
Illinois as an example. According 
to Case, the University of Illinois 
has a large percentage of Catholic 
faculty and students, though it 
does not offer the same kind of 
education as a Catholic college 
due to the absence of faith in the 
educational process. A college 
that has Catholics in it does not 
make it a Catholic college, Case 
said. 

Cronogue’s portion of the 
discussion highlighted some 
effective practices of other 
Catholic colleges as well as what 
it meant to have a Catholic facul- 
ty. He said many colleges have an 
annual presidential address on 
the state of Catholicism at each 
institution. He said St. Michael’s 





Upcoming events in the Committee 
_on Spirituality and the Intellectual 
Life’s lunchtime lecture series _ 


= Monday, Feb. 17: Talk by President. Marc 
vanderHeyden on “The Catholic Nature of 
Saint Michael’s College,” followed by discus- 


sion 


_m= Thursday, March 13: “Many Ways of | 
Coming To Truth,” Panel Discussion with SMC 


faculty members 


mw Wednesday, April 9: “The Tension Between 
Religion and Spirituality,” Panel Discussion 
with SMC faculty members 


All of the discussions will take place in the 
Farrell Room, from 11:50 a.m. to 1 p.m. 





should look to other Catholic col- 
leges to see what they do well. 
One of these practices that he 
talked about was holding work- 
shops for faculty that focused on 
their Catholicity. 

Cronogue brought up the 
college’s mission statement and 
said he feels it does not play as 
prominent a role as it should. 

“Tt is hard to find our mis- 
sion on the Web site,” Cronogue 
said. 

Dameron spoke on his expe- 
riences teaching at a Catholic col- 
lege as a non-Catholic. Dameron 
came to St. Michael’s in 1983. He 
shared his feelings about support- 
ing the Catholic mission of the 
college when he was not of that 
faith, and how that influenced his 
teaching style. Dameron said as 
a professor he tries not to let his 
personal beliefs show in the 
classroom. The effect of this is 
that many of his students believe 
he is Catholic. Dameron said he 
had “respect and admiration” for 
the Catholic Church and viewed 
it with “fascination and curiosi- 
ty.” However, as someone who 
grew up in a non-Catholic tradi- 
tion, he also viewed it with 
“wariness and caution.” 

After the panelists finished 
speaking, audience members had 
a chance to ask questions and join 
the discussion. The audience was 


predominantly composed of fac- 
ulty and staff members. Some of 
the questions raised for discus- 
sion were the place of prayer in 
the classroom and what affect, if 
any, the religion of the faculty 
played in the education ‘process. 

The lunchtime discussion 
series will continue throughout 
the semester. 





The Rey. Brian Cummings, S.S.E., 
who was in the audience, asks a 
question after the main discussion. 


Spiritual quote of the week 
“The same Creator who names the stars also knows the - 
names of the seven souls we mourn today. The crew of the 
shuttle Columbia did not return safely to Earth; yet we can — 
pray that all are safely home. May God bless the grieving 
families, and may God continue to bless America.” | 





: President Bush, 
in his address to the nation on the loss of the space shuttle | 
Columbia and its seven-member crew on Feb. 1. 
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The Aliens 
of Alliot Hall 





By Niki Pelletier 
Columns Editor 


Sitting in the dining hall 
every morning always aggravates 
this overwhelming feeling I get 
while simply talking to a close 
friend. The feeling is sometimes 
different, according to what 
mood I’m in, but it’s always 
there. At several points in this 
discussion with my friend, I stare 
off into space and feel as though 
some outside force is invading 
my brain — it’s the aliens of Alliot 
Hall I just can not find any other 
way to describe this sensation 
that seems to freeze my brain. 
Sometimes I feel lost, and as 
though I don't belong here at St. 
Michael’s. Other times I feel as 
though this place is surreal and 
I'm going to wake up at any 
moment to find myself at home 
in bed. Regardless of what I feel, 
day after day, the only way I find 
to describe it is the aliens of 
Alliot Hall. 

Every morning while enjoy- 
ing my hardboiled egg, fruit and 
cereal, I take a quick glance 
around the room. Everything is 
the same. I see those infamous 
“water spouts” and zone in on 
them. I start to daydream and 
wonder what else they could pos- 
sibly be. Maybe they could be 
those big cake-decorating tools, 
full of frosting. The frosting just 
oozes out onto the cake into the 
shape of pretty flowers or maybe 
some little frillies to outline the 
outside of the cake. I shake my 
head and the fantasy stops. My 
brain goes numb and I begin to 
laugh hysterically for no reason 
at all. My friend catches on to 
the laughter, neither of us know- 
ing what we're laughing at, but 
we’re laughing! 

At another glance around the 
room I stop on the “sperm 
spoons.” There is no other way 
to describe them but to say 
they’re little fish swimming fast, 
going nowhere. I can relate to 
these little creatures because my 
daily routine always seems so 
tedious and I feel like I could go 
forever with no destination. The 
poor little guys just trying to go 
about their business, but there are 
always boundaries to stop them. 
They can't move, they can't com- 
municate, they just stop. My 


My eyes zone out, my 
vision goes blurry 
and my head goes 

fuzzy. I wonder what 

it is about this place 

that could make my 

mind wander so far 
away from me. 


brain just stops. My eyes zone 
out, my vision goes blurry and 
my head goes fuzzy. I wonder 
what it is about this place that 
could make my mind wander so 
far away from me. A lot of times 
I can't even figure out why I'm 
here so far away from home with 
nowhere to run. 

Boom! I snap out of my 
reverie and tears are pouring 
down my face. My friend asks 
me what's wrong and I can't 
describe the feeling other than 
those merciless aliens of Alliot 
Hall once again. 

The tears turn into laughter 
and I find myself on an emotion- 
al rollercoaster. Slowly progress- 
ing up and up and up, but within 
minutes I come crashing down. 

Random thoughts occupy 
my mind. I wonder what would 
happen if I jumped up on one of 
the dining hall tables and started 
dancing. I wonder what it would 
be like to just run around and 
around the cafeteria yelling at the 
top of my lungs and releasing 
this thing inside of me, releasing 
all the thoughts that just need to 
get out there, out of me, and far 
away. 

It happens over and over 
again and I can't put my words 
together. My emotions are flying 
everywhere and I can't get a firm 
grasp on any of them. Every day 
I lose myself in the midst of the 
dining hall and its artwork. 
Sometimes I compare the art to 
my life and other times I can't 
help but laugh. I am here, but 
this overpowering feeling seems 
to get me every day. The dining 
hall is my place to lose my mind, 
and I think everyone has their 
own place just as I do. 
Sometimes it's good to laugh 
insanely, but there is always 
room for tears. 

No matter where my mind is 
at the end of each day, it returns 
to me as I go back to my room 


and let out a long sigh of relief. 


that another day is over. Right 
then, it doesn't matter if it's been 
a good day or a bad day because 
I made it through. I fall back 
onto my bed, knowing my mind 
is in place, and the sounds of 
“The Cosby Show” help me to 
drift off to sleep, slowly, with a 
smile on my face. 


The Ex-Files 


ny Bach AlatConman Sarah MacConnell 
Guest Columnist 


What is the policy on break- 
ing up? Is it a social faux pas to 
cut all connections or to remain 
friends? If the answer is to 
remain friends, what boundaries 
are acceptable? At one time or 
another, many ex-lovers have 
faced these questions, perhaps 
without giving much thought to 
them. 

Regardless of what or who 
ended the relationship, a friend- 
ship can be salvaged, and should 
be. In most cases, at the most 
fundamental level there is a 
friendship. 

After all the flames have 
been smothered, the time comes 
to start sorting through the ashes. 

Even though you are no 
longer dating, you can still enjoy 
doing some of the same things 
that made the relationship so 
great. 

Using good self-judgment 
might ease the transition if 


boundaries are set ahead of time. - 


It is perfectly acceptable to go to 
movies, social events and dinner 
together. After all, weren't those 
times some of the best? 

On the other hand, if all ties 
are cut, more can be lost than 
anticipated. In a small communi- 
ty, it might feel like a divorce. 

The house, insurance cover- 
age or pets may not be lost, but 
the shared friends might be. 


Inexplicably, visitation rights to 
some of your favorite hangouts 
might be a write-off to avoid 
uncomfortable and unexpected 
run-in's. 

Then there is the legendary 
return of assorted clothing and 
possessions. This situation has 
huge potential to get ugly, partic- 
ularly if you have grown attached 
to something expected to be 
returned. If at all possible, avoid 
this course of action. 

Now the  all-too-familiar 
third element — the new signifi- 
cant other. The new significant 
other might be well-versed on 
whom you dated and how it all 
went, but no matter what they 
say, they would prefer limited 
contact with the “new friend.” 

Keep in mind that to some 
extent the "new friend" has simi- 
lar wishes for the “new signifi- 
cant other.” 

Even though you are only 
friends and have set boundaries 
by now, hearing of a new partner 
can seem like a bad allergic reac- 
tion to a bee sting. It still hurts, 
but it shouldn't because it hap- 
pened a while ago, right? 

Perhaps none of this rings a 


bell, and there is no desire to rec- 
oncile differences. Sometimes 
exes may resemble a piece of lint 
— no matter how many times 
they are brushed off, they return. 
In this instance, they can be cate- 
gorized permanently in the “ex- 
files.” 


Perhaps there is no 
desire to reconcile 
differences. 
Sometimes exes may 
resemble a piece of 
lint — no matter how 
many times they are 
brushed off, they 
return. In this 
instance, they can be 
categorized 
permanently in the 
“‘ex-files” 


If all involved are mature 
adults, you can achieve a healthy 
balance in which everyone is sat- 
isfied and jealousy does not exist. 
If you have achieved this level, 
or, if you failed miserably, please 
write in and let us know. 


Send your letters to: 
defender@smcvt.edu 


20% OFF ENTIRE STOCK 


with school ID 


VINTAGE, ARMY SURPLUS, GAP. 
Polo, labels, sweaters, POLAR FLEECE, 
outerwear and lots more! 
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Calendar 





WEDNESDAY 
February 5 


Danny Roberts from “‘The Real 
World New Orleans” will speak 
about life in the public eye at 
McCarthy Arts Center. Presented 
by the St. Michael’s ALLY 
Group. 8 p.m., doors open at 
7:30 p.m. 


St. Michael's Career and 
Internship Fair. Meet with 
employees from 35 different 
organizations to learn about 
potential opportunities. Bring 
your resumé and dress profes- 
sionally. 11 a.m.-1 p.m. in Alliot 
Lobby. Sponsored by the Student 
Resource Center. 


Lyricist Lounge presents Dead 
Prez with Killer Mike and 
Young Bloodz. Higher Ground. 
Tickets are $10 in advance, $12 
at the door. 8 p.m. 18+ 


“Betrayal” presented by the 
Vermont Stage Company. 
Harold Pinter’s twist on an affair 
is told from its shattered end. 
Adult tickets are $25, under 35 
$19. 7:30 p.m. Flynn Center. 


St. Michael’s professor William 
Tortolano discusses his work 
on the poet, Samuel Coleridge 
Taylor. Fletcher Free Library, 
Burlington. Noon. For informa- 
tion call 865-7211. 


Slaying the Dragon. Interviews 
with Asian historians exposing 
racial and gender stereotyping in 
American television and films. 
UVM, Billings Marsh Lounge. 
Noon. For more information call 
656-8833. 


THURSDAY 
February 6 


11th annual Vermont Study 
Abroad Fair. A two-day, two- 
site fair with representatives from 
more than 30 study abroad pro- 
grams. Alliot lobby noon-4 p.m. 
The fair continues Friday at 
UVM’s, Billings Lounge at 12 
noon. 


Grainger Inc. presentation. 
Learn about career opportuni- 
ties. Grainger isi’a Fortune 500 
company that distributes mainte- 
nance, repair and operating sup- 
plies and related information to 
the commercial, igdustrial, con- 
tractor and institutional markets 


in North Amefica. Alliot 
Vermont Room, 5-7 p.m. 
Sponsored by the Student 


Resource Center. 


John Brown’s Body with Club 
D’Elf. Higher Ground. Tickets 
are $8 in advance, $10 at the 
“door. 8 p.m. 18+ 
Z 
Habib Koité & Bamada. Koité 
is the biggest pop star in his West 
African homeland of Mali. The 





Photo courtesy of Flynn Center 


Habib Koité and his four-piece band, Bamada will perform at the 
Flynn Center on Thursday Feb. 6 at 7:30 p.m. 


singer, composer and guitarist 
appears with his four-piece 
band, Bamada. Adult tickets are 
$25-$28. Child and student tick- 
ets are $20-$23. 7:30 p.m, Flynn 
Center. 


Women’s small business pro- 
gram. Feb. 6 through May 18. 
Learn valuable business skills as 
you write a business plan. Call 
for application and interview 
times. 846-7338. 


A feast for the ears. A classical 
music symposium featuring 
works of the great composers 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. 
6:30 to 8:30 p.m. South 
Burlington Community Library. 
Pre-register by calling 652-7480. 


DJ Scott MHardkiss. Club 
Metronome, Burlington. $10. For 
information call 865-4563. 


FRIDAY 
February 7 


Black History Month 
Symposium. An interdiscipli- 
nary round-table on “Current 
Issues in African Diaspora 
Studies” presentation by Barbara 
Krauthamer from NYU, Leslie 
Harris from Emory University, 
Lisa Gail Collins from Vassar 
College and Paula Massood from 
Brooklyn College. The speakers 
will discuss different issues con- 
cerning slavery. 2 to 5 p.m. in St. 
Edmund’s Hall Room 102. 


The Guild Players Touring 
Company presents a free, pub- 
lic performance of “The 
Sandwalk.” 7 p.m. in McCarthy 
Arts Center. 


99.9 The Buzz & Top Hat 


Entertainment present 770s 
and °80s Flashback Dance 
Party. Higher Ground. Tickets 
are $6 at the door. 8 p.m. 18+ 


Capitol Steps come with their 
political satire and songs. 

Their performance pokes fun at 
Democrats, Republicans and 
Independents. Adult tickets $30 
or $23. Child/student tickets $25 
or $18. Flynn Center 8 p.m. 


Demus, Celah, Heartical Dan, 
Meszenjah. Reggae. Club 
Metronome, Burlington. Tickets 
are $3. For information call 865- 
4563. 


f 


SATURDAY 
February 8 


Vermont People with AIDS 
Coalition presents, in associa- 
tion with Mountain Pride 
Media, “Winter is a Drag Ball 
VIII” Featuring DJ Eliot Matos, 
Noel Benoit, crowning of the 
king and queen of drag, House of 
Lemay as MC & others. Dress to 
impress. Higher Ground. 8 p.m. 
Tickets are $10 in advance, $15 
at the door. 


Basic computer class. 
Mouse/keyboard skills 10-11:30 
am. Fletcher Free Library, 
Burlington. $2 per class. Pre- 
register 865-7217. 


Using natural creativity to 
build a career. Lecture by Reed 
Prescott III. 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
Frog Hollow Craft School, 
Burlington. $84. 


Intro to Flamenco Guitar. 
Grade 1l—adult. 10:30 a.m. to 
noon. Flynn Center. $180 for 12 
weeks. For more information 
call 862-4500. 


DJs Irie and Robbie. Club 
Metronome, Burlington. Tickets 
are $10. For information call 
865-4563. 


SUNDAY 
February 9 


Hands-on cooking workshop. 
Learn how to cook sinful and 
simple sweets at NECI, 
Montpelier. $35. Attendees will 
receive aprons, recipes and their 
finished projects to bring home. 
For information call 225-3314. 


English as a second language. 
12:30 to 2:30 p.m. Fletcher Free 
Library, Burlington. Free to the 
public. For information call 
Colleen Wright, 865-7225. 


MONDAY 
February 10 


Interviewing skills workshop. 
Learn ways to succeed in landing 
job offers. St. Edmund’s Farrell 
Room. 4:30-5:30 p.m. Brought 
to you by the Student Resource 
Center. 


Basic computer class. 
Intermediate Internet explo- 
ration. 3-4:30 p.m. Fletcher Free 
Library, College Street, 
Burlington. $2 per class. Pre- 
register 865-7217. 


Pilates reformer class. 

Free Introductory class only. 5:30 
p.m. Shelburne Athletic Club, 
4068 Shelburne Road. For infor- 
mation call 985-2229. 


TUESDAY 
February 11 


Resumé Workshop. Learn the 
basics of resumé writing. 4-5 
p.m. Vermont Room. Brought to 
you by the Student Resource 
Center. 


Weekly meditation and discus- 
sion. Allow your mind to calm 
and your spirit to grow. 7-8:30 
p.m. Spirit Dancer Books & 
Gifts, Burlington. $5; donations 
welcomed. For information call 
660-8060. 


WEDNESDAY 
February 12 


Psychadelic Breakfast and 
RAQ_ with Named _ By 
Strangers. Higher Ground. 


Tickets are $7 at the door. 8 p.m. 
18+ 


English as a second language. 
7 to9 p.m. Fletcher Free Library, 
Burlington. For information call 
Colleen Wright, 865-7225. 


Johanna Lawrence. Parima 
Restaurant. 185 Pearl St., 
Burlington. Pine Street Jazz fea- 
turing Johanna Lawrence. For 
information call 864-7917. 


Rozzi’s Lakeshore Tavern. 
Lakeshore Drive, Colchester. 
Music selection: Oxnoise. For 
information call 863-2342. 


Submissions 


To have your item printed 
in the weekly calendar, 


send it to: 
The Defender 
SMC Box 275 or 
defender@smcvt.edu 





Women’s Rape Crisis Center 


Calling for Artists 


The Women’s Rape Crisis Center will host an art show during April 
(Sexual Violence Awareness Month). The overall theme for the show is the art of 


survival. It will be displayed at the Arts Alive space at One Main Street in 
Burlington. The center invites submissions by survivors or in their honor. 
Submissions will be accepted until March 21 and will be reviewed by a commit- 
tee. Interested artists may call Cathleen at the WRCC at 864-0555 to obtain sub- 
mission forms and guidelines. 
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‘Senior 
_ Psychology 






Home: South Hadley, 
_ Mass. 





High school: South 
Hadley 






Started playing: In third 
grade. 


_ The performance: 

_ Hambley scored her 
1000th career point on 

_ Jan. 25 against Bryant. 









5 Why SMC: Because of 





__Men’s Basketball . 


The men broke a three-game 
losing streak with a 77-67 win 
over American International 
College on Saturday, Feb. 1. 
First-year player Mike Keating 
scored 30 points, hitting 11 of his 


19 shots to lead the Purple — 
_ Knights. Junior Ben Smith and. 


first-year B.J. Robertson each tal- 
lied 14 points. Vin 


ir? eee 


_ Women’s Basketball 


Senior “co-captain 
LeFebvre scored 22 points and 
grabbed 10 rebounds to lead the 
Purple Knights to a come-from- 
behind victory over American 
International College, 65-59. 
LeFebvre moved past Kathy 
O'Neil, °81, for second place on 
the school’s career scoring list. 
Junior Jes Hambley scored 15 
points and dished out seven 
assists. 


Women’s Hockey 


On Jan. 24 and 25, the 
women’s hockey team got its first 
two wins of the year against MIT, 
6-0, 4-1, but then lost back-to- 
back games to Holy Cross, 4-1, 
7-3 the following weekend. In 
the first MIT game, sophomore 
Meg Lyons scored two goals and 
had one assist. First-year Annice 
Mason stopped nine shots for her 
first career shutout In the second 





Liz 


Athlete of the Week: 
Jes Hambley, pasketn alles 





the location, size and the 
scholarship money. 


In your free time: Sleep 


Sports 


‘Plans for after” 
graduation: © Maybe 


going to New York City 
for a social work job. 


Hopes for this season: 
To make the tournament 


Favorite food: Chinese 


Favorite movie: “‘The 
Good Girl” 


Favorite TV show: 
“Friends” 









Photo by Josh Kessler 


Sophomore Ruth D’Amico (8) skates for the puck in a 6-0 win over 
MIT on Jan. 25. The Knights beat MIT again the next day, 4-1. 


game, first-year Noreen Russo 
knocked home two goals and had 
one assist. Sophomore Marcy 
Ring had nine saves. In the first 
Holy Cross. game, sophomore 
Rachel Lamothe had the lone 
goal for the Knights. In the sec- 
ond game, Russo had a goal and 
one assist. Lyons and Russo were 
named to the ECAC East Honor 
Roll last week. 


Men’s Hockey 


The men’s hockey team 
defeated Skidmore College, 6-1, 
on Jan. 31. Mike Duffy scored 
two goals and Justin Quenneville 
had three assists in the win. The 


Gavin Faretra’s hat 
trick wasn’t enough: as - the 
Knights lost, 10-6, to 
Massachusetts College. 


next day, 


Swimming . 


Both the men’s and women’s 
teams defeated Potsdam on Jan. 
25. The women won 139-46, 
while the men slipped by, 77-46. 
On the women’s side, sophomore 
Katie Mazurek won the 100- and 
200-yard freestyle races. On the 
men’s side, Logan St. Peter won 
the 200-yard IM and the 100- 


yard breaststroke. 


KEATING: Emerging as a ates leader on team 


Continued from page 16 


Junior Ben Smith, a team- 
mate of Keating, added that 
Keating is always looking to 
offer words of encouragement to 
the team and has a way of being 
a quiet leader. 

“Personally I have done a lot 
better than I expected,” Keating 
said. “I just wanted to learn and 
then hopefully I would get some 


playdis’ time” 

Despite being a first-year, 
O’Shea holds Keating in very 
high regards. 

“(Mike) is a joy to coach, 
one of the best. He has estab- 
lished himself as a player to be 
known and for other teams to 
watch out for.” 

Keating is certainly striving 
for success on the court and per- 
haps a conference championship, 


but those aren’t his first goals 
while at St. Michael's. 

“My first goal here is to 
graduate,” he said. “I would like 
to be successful in the classroom 
and graduate with a 3.0 (GPA).” 

With such drive and determi- 
nation, O’Shea_ said he feels 
Keating will be very successful 
over the next four years. 














The Super Bowl 


A list of the top 10 greatest games 


The Super Bowl. The 
grandest stage for any profes- 
sional football player. It is the 


one game that all players talk 
about as a lifelong dream and 
goal. Out of the 37 Super Bowls, 
TET: 


I have found 
10 (and it 
was hard to 
find that 
many) Super 
Bowls _ that 
have lived up 


to the hype. iis 
Here are the Aix ABRAMI 
10 Best Sports Epitor 
Super Bowl 

games. 


10. XII: Pittsburgh 35, Dallas 31 
Jackie Smith dropped a touch- 
down pass that would have tied 
the score at, the end of the third 
quarter. 


9. XVII: Washington 27, 

Miami 17 

Behind the rushing of John 
Riggins and the passing of Joe 


the Dolphins with two fourth- 
quarter touchdowns. 


8. X: Pittsburgh 21, Dallas 17 
Lynn Swann’s acrobatic catches, 
including a decisive 64-yard 
touchdown catch, made this 
Super Bowl a memorable one. 
Yet the Steelers needed a last- 
second interception in the back 
of the end zone to clinch their 
second straight championship. 


7. XXXII: Denver 31, 

Green Bay 24 

It was finally time for. John 
Elway. The Broncos had lost 
three Super Bowls with Elway, 
but this Super Bowl was differ- 
ent: They had Terrell Davis. 
Davis ran for 157 yards and three 
touchdowns. It wasn’t over until 
Brett Favre threw an incomplete 
pass on fourth-and-six from the 
Broncos’ 35 yard line. 


6. V: Baltimore 16 , 

Dallas 13 

It was a sloppy game, but it had 
a great finish. Dallas quarterback 
Craig Morton threw two inter- 
ceptions late in the fourth quarter 
that set up 10 points for the Colts, 
including Jim O’Brien’s 32-yard 
field goal with five seconds left 
to break the 13-13 tie. 


5. XXXIV: St. Louis 23, 

Tennessee 16 

The Rams jumped out to a 16-0 
lead, but the Titans fought back 
and tied the score on Al Del 
Greco’s 43-yard field goal with 
just over two minutes to play. 
The lead wouldn’t last long. On 
the next play from scrimmage, 
Kurt Warner threw 73 yards to 





Isaac Bruce for the go-ahead 
score. As we all remember, 
Steve McNair and the Titans 
made a valiant effort to tie the 
score again, but Mike Jones 
stopped Kevin Dyson one yard 
shy of the end zone as time 
expired. Truly one of the best fin- 
ishes in all of sports. This game 
would have been higher on the 
list if the first three quarters 
weren't so boring. : 


4. Ill: N.Y. Jets 16, 

Baltimore 7 

The Jets proved that an AFL 
team could be competitive and 
beat an NFL team. Of course, the 
game is most remembered for 
Joe Namath’s guaranteeing victo- 
ry several nights before the game 
and then backing “up ‘his -state- 
ment with a great performance. 


3. XXXVI: New England 20, 

St. Louis 17 

The Patriots ‘were big underdogs 
against the Rams, but they took 


-command early with Ty Law’s 


- Theismann, the Redskins.slip. by--47-yard interception-return for a 


touchdown and a 7-3 lead. The 
Pats increased their lead to 17-3 
in the third quarter. ‘The Rams 
crept back“in ‘and tied 1tup ‘with ~ 
two late-scores, but there was still *’ 
enough ‘time for ‘Tom’ ‘Brady ‘to 
engineer one last’'drive. “Adam 
Vinatieri’s 48-yard field goal ‘as 
time expired lifted New England 
into euphoria and the history 
books. 


2. XXili: San © Francisco ' 20, 
Cincinnati 16 

Joe Montana delivers in the 
clutch, always finding a way to 
win. This Super Bowl was no’: 
exception. The ball was on the”. 
49ers’ own 8 yard line with about 
three minutes left. Montana exe- 
cuted perfectly and with 43 sec- 
onds left he found John Taylor 
for the game-winner. 


1. XXV: N.Y. Giants 20, 

Buffalo 19 

Two different styles equaled one 
great game. But much of 
America’s attention wasn’t on 
the game. It was on the Persian 
Gulf War. With heavy hearts, the 
game was played. This game 
will always be remembered for 
Scott Norwood’s “Wide Right.” 
If Norwood made the field goal, 
the Bills would win. The game 
wasn't tied up like in the 
Pats/Rams game or _ the 
Colts/Cowboys. The kick decid- 
ed it all, and that’s why Super 
Bowl XXV is the best ever. 
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Scoreboard 


Men’s Basketball — 
(6-14, 3-13 NE-10) 
1/29 Assumption 92, 
SMC 79 


2/1 SMC 77, 
AIC 67 


2/5 vs. St. Rose at 7:30 


p.m. 


Women’s Basketball 
(13-7, 9-7 NE-10) 

1/29 Assumption 92, 
SMC 71 


2/1 SMC 65, 
AIC 59 


2/5 vs. St. Rose at 5:30 
p.m. 


Men’s Hockey 

(6-10-1, 2-9-1 ECAC East) 
1/31 SMC 6 

Skidmore | 


2/1 Mass. College 10 
SMC 6 


2/4 vs. Southern New 
Hampshire at 7 p.m. 


Women’s Hockey 
(2-13, 2-12 ECAC East) 


1/31 Holy Cross 4, 
SMC 1 


2/1 Holy Cross 7, 
SMC 3 


2/8 vs. Union at 6:30 p.m. 
Swimming 


1/25 SMC men 77, 


Potsdam 46 

SMC women 139, 
Potsdam 46 

2/8 at Middlebury 


Invitational at | p.m. 


For up-to-date 
scores, call the SMC 
sports hot line 
(802) 654-2SMC 
or Visit 
www.smcvt.edu and 
click on athletics 


Logo courtesy of SMC sports 
information department 





Sports 


A season to remember 


Women's basketball looks for first playoff berth since 1995-99 


- BySeanPiana He 


Staff Writer 


Winner of five out of its last 
six games, the St. Michael’s 
women’s basketball team is mak- 
ing a name for itself in one of the 
toughest leagues in Division II 
basketball. With seven games 
remaining in the regular season, 
the Purple Knights are in sixth 
place in the Northeast 10 
Conference. 

The reasons for their 13-7 
record vary. One reason is prop- 
er game planning and execution 
of that game plan consistently 
throughout the season. 

“Our goal from the begin- 
ning was to break the season into 
five-game segments and win 
three games out of each segment, 
and we’ve done that,” Head 
Coach Sue Duprat said. 

Another reason for the suc- 
cess is due to the level of emotion 
and focus the team has displayed 
faithfully throughout the season. 
The team has been emotionally 
and physical resilient with a good 
balance of talent and toughness. 
The players seem to find a way to 
win games thanks to a never- 
give-up attitude, Duprat said. 

Another strong point for the 
Purple Knights is their offense. 
The team is first in the NE-10 in 
scoring, posting an average of 
74.1 points per game. A couple 
of Purple Knights are conference 
leaders in major statistical cate- 
gories. Senior co-captain Liz 
LeFebvre leads the league with 
19.5 points per game, 10.8 
rebounds per game and 12 dou- 
ble-doubles. Senior co-captain 
Jes Hambley is helping LeFebvre 
with those scoring opportunities, 
leading the league with 7.3 
assists per game. 

With the seniors’ leadership 
comes the mental toughness and 
hustle of seven first-year players 
on the team. They are always 
ready to play, having a no-fear 
attitude, which makes the team 
stronger, junior Erica Kensey 
said. 

“Not one of us wants to 
lose,” Kensey said. 

The team’s chemistry is fab- 


Success on and off the court for cn 


Head Coach Sue Duprat and 


_ members of the team watch the 


Feb. 1 win vs. American 
International College. 

ulous, Duprat said. They play 
every game like it’s the most 
important game of the season. 

The team works as hard in 
practice as it does in games, with 
an extremely high work ethic, 
LeFebvre said. “We've really 
meshed well as a team.” 

The Purple Knights are 
doing all of this without junior 
Lindsey Bradt. She averaged 
13.8 points in the first 11 games 
of the season before she was 
sidelined by a foot injury. The 
team hopes to get her back in 
stride by the start of the playoffs, 
which would open up more 
options on the offensive end. 

Bradt continues to be an 
emotional leader on the bench, 
which has helped establish how 
focused and resilient the team is, 
Duprat said. 

If there is one area the Purple 
Knights need improvement on, it 
is at the defensive end. The team 
is last in the league in defense, 
allowing opponents to score an 
average of 71 points per game. 

The team needs to work 
together as a defensive unit rather 
than playing defense on five indi- 
viduals on the court, LeFebvre 
said. 

Still, the team has enjoyed 
consistent success due to tireless 
practices and the will to win 





~ Photos by Cate ‘Westberg 


Junior Price Kensey dribbles the ball upcourt during a 65-59 win over 
AIC on Feb. 1. The Knights came back from an 18-point deficit. 





Senior co-captain Liz LeFebvre slaed some ‘apd defense vs. AIC 


games. 

“The girls are doing the right 
things and playing with the abili- 
ty to compete every day in every 
play,’ Duprat said. “They are 
making a wonderful season for 
themselves.” 

Duprat, who is in her 27th 
year of coaching at St. Michael’s, 
went as far as to say this is one of 
the top teams she’s ever had the 
opportunity to coach. The 1984- 
85 squad was the best so far, 


going 18-9. The 1989-90 team 
reached the conference semifi- 
nals. 

The team has a chance to 
host a first-round playoff game, a 
goal that they are going to take 
one game, one half, one play at a 
time. 


“This is an amazing team — 


and I’ve enjoyed every minute 
playing with them this hia 
LeFebvre said. 


First-year leads SMC men’s basketball team in scoring and rebounding 


By Mike Kelley 
Staff Writer 


For first-year Mike 
Keating, life has been 
pretty good. 

Keating is starting 
for the men’s basketball 
team, but his accom- 
plishments go further 
than that. Keating leads 
the team in scoring with 
15.9 points per game 
and 6.2 rebounds per 





Mike Keating 
game. While most first-year students are fac- 
ing the challenges of fitting in and staying 


caught up with work, Keating is doing that as 
well as facing the demands of a star player on 


the basketball team. 


grade.” 


ball. 


“T started playing basketball with my 
brothers right away,” Keating recalls. “My 


first organized team was probably first 


Keating has been a fan of basketball all 
his life. During high school in Minnestoa, 
Keating played against some very good bas- 
ketball players while on a competitive team. 
This helped him in his shift to college basket- 


Men’s basketball head coach Tom 
O’Shea said Keating’s transition was one of 
the most flawless he has seen in his 14 years 


of coaching college players. ak 
“The transition has been a smooth one 


for me,” Keating said. “I thought that basket- 


ball would be fine because it’s something I 
have done my whole life. Socially and aca- _ 
demically I also have had no problems.” 


Keating’s competitiveness, drive to win, 


and his ability to be a team player are his 
greatest attributes, O’Shea said. 

“Whatever I do, I have to live up to my 
standards,” Keating said. “As far as basket- 
ball goes, I give it everything I have all the 


time and just never regret not giving it a little 


more.” 


See KEATING, Page 15 
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